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rice, anal (Cayanus /ndicus), and other articles of food 
for every marriage that takes place, in the village. The 
representative reserves for himself all the petishable 
articles, sending only the cash to the Désayi. Thus, 
for every marriage within his jurisdiction, the Désayi 
gets one pagoda. Of late, in the case of those Désayis 
who have purchased their rights as such from the old 
Désayis, instead of a pagoda, a fee of two annas and a 
half is levied on each marriage. Every death which 
occurs in a village is equally a source of income to the 
Désayi, who receives articles of food, and four annas or 
more, according to the circumstances of the parties in 
whose house the death has occurred. As in the case of 
marriage, the local representative appropriates to him- 
self the articles of food, and transmits the money to the 
Désayi. The local agent keeps a list of all domestic 
occurrences that take place in the village, and this list 
is most carefully scrutinised and checked by the Désayi 
during his tours, and any amount Jeft unpaid is then 
collected. Whenever a marriage takes place in his own 
house, all the bouses within his jurisdiction are bound 
to send him rice, dhal, and other articles, and any money 
they can afford to pay. Sometimes rich people send 
large sums to the Désayi, to enable him to purchase the 
glothes, jewels, etc., required for the marriage. When 
a Désayi finds his work too heavy for him to attend 
to single-handed, he sells a portion of his jurisdiction 
for some hundreds or thousands of rvpees, according to 
is extent, to some relation. A regular sale deed is 
executed and registered.” (See also Samaya.) 

Désikar.—A sub-division and title of Pandaram. 

Désir.—The name of a sub-division of Kapu, which 
is either territorial, or possibly derived from déha, body, 
and sira, valour. 
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Déva.—Déva or Dévara, meaning God, has been 
recorded as a synonym of Dévanga and Ganiga or Gandla 
and a sept of Mogér, and Déva Telikulakali asa name 
for those who express and sell oils in the Vizagapatam 
district. “Dévara occurs further as a title of the Jangams, 
At the Madras Census, 1901, Dévar was returned as 
the name of Telugu merchants from Pondicherry trading 
in glassware, Déevar is also the title of Occhans, who 
are priests at temples of village deities. The title of 
Maravans is Dévan or Tévan. In South Canara, the 
Halepaiks (toddy-drawers) are known as Dévaru Mak- 
kalu (God's children), which, it has been suggested,* is 
possibly a corruption of Tivaru or Divaru Makkalu, 
meaning children of the islanders, in reference to their 
supposed descent from carly immigrants from the island 
of Ceylon. 

Déva-dasi.—In old Hindu works, seven classes of 
Dasis are mentioned, viz., (1) Datta, or one who gives 
herself asa gift toa temple; (2) Vikrita, or one who sells 
herself for the same purpose; (3) Bhritya, or one who 
offers herself as a temple servant for the prosperity of 
her family; (4) Bhakta, or one who joins a temple out 
of devotion ; (5) Hrita, or one who is enticed away, and 
presented to a temple; (6) Alankara, or one who, being 
well trained in her profession, and profusely decked,» 
is presented to a temple by kings and noblemen; (7) 
Rudraganika or Gopika, who receive regular wages fromr 
atemple, and are employed to sing and dance. For the 
following genera! account J am indebted to the Madra@ 
Census Report, 1901 :— 

“Dasis or Déva-dasis (handmaidens of the gods) 
are dancing-girls attached to the Tamil temples, who 
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subsist by dancing and music, and the practice of ‘the 
oldest profession in the world.’ The Dasis were probably 
in the beginning the result of left-handed unions between 
members of two different castes, but they are now partly 
recruited by admissions, and even purchases, from other 
classes. The profession is not now held in the cansi- 
deration it once enjoyed. Formerly they enjoyed a 
considerable social position. It is one of the many 
inconsistencies of the Hindu religion that, though their 
profession is repeatedly and vehemently condemned by 
the Shastras, it has always received the countenance of 
the church The rise of the caste, and its euphemistic 
mame, seem both of them to date from about the ninth 
and tenth centuries A.D., during which much activity 
prevailed in Southern India in the matter of building 
temples, and elaborating the services held inthem. The 
dancing-girls’ dutics, then as now, were to fan the idol 
with chamatas (Tibetan ox tails), to carry the sacred 
light called kumbarti, and to sing and dance Before the 
god when he was carried in procession. Inscriptions * 
show that, in A.D. 1004, the great temple of the Chéla 
king Rajaraja at Tanjore had attached to it four hundred 
talic’ chéri pendugal, or women of the temple, who lived 
in free quarters in the four streets round about it, and 
were allowed tax-free land out of the endowment. Other 
temples had similar arrangements. At the beginning 
-of the last century there were a hundred dancing-girls 
attached to the temple at Conjeeveram, who were, 
sBuchanan tells us,t ‘kept for the honour of the deities 
and the amusement of their votaries; and any familiarity 
between these girls and an infidel would occasion scandal.’ 
At Madura," Conjeeveram, and Tanjore there are still 
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numbers of them, who receive allowances from the 
endowments of the big temples at these places. In 
former days, the profession was countenanced not only 
by the church, but also by the State. Abdur Razaak, a 
Turkish ambassador at the court of Vijayanagar in the 
fifteenth century, describes * women of this class as 
living in State-controlled institutions, the revenue of 
which went towards the upkeep of the police. 

“At the present day they form a regular caste, 
having its own laws of inheritance, its own customs and 
rules of etiquette, and its own panchayats (councils) to 
see that all these are followed, and thus hold a position, 
which is perhaps without a parallel in any other country. 
Dancing-girls, dedicated to the usual profession of the 
caste, are formally married in a temple to a sword ora 
god, the tali (marriage badge) being tied round their 
necks by some men of their caste. It was a standing 
puzzle to the census enumerators whether such women 
should be entered as married in the column referring to 
civil condition, 

“Among the Dasis, sons and daughters inherit 
equally, contrary to ordinary Hindu usage. Some of the 
sons remain in the caste, and live by playing music for 
the women to dance to, and accompaniments to their 
songs, or by teaching singing and dancing to the younger 
girls, and music to the boys. These are called Nattu- 
vans, ‘Others marry some girl of the caste, who is too 
plain to be likely to be a success in the profession, and 
drift out of the community, Some of these affix to theit 
names the terms Pillai and Mudali, which are the usual 
titles of the two castes (Vellala and Kaikdla) from which 
most of the Dasis are recruited, and try to'live down the 
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stigma attaching to their birth. Others join the Mélak- 
kArans or professional musicians. Cases have occurred, 
in which wealthy sons of dancing-women have been 
‘allowed to marry girls of respectable parentage of other 
¢astes, but they are very rare. The daughters of the 
caste, who are brought up to follow the caste profession, 
are carefully taught dancing, singing, the art of dressing 
well, and the avs amors, and their success in keeping up 
their clientéle is largely due to the contrast which they 
thus present to the ordinary Ilindu housewife, whose 
ideas are bounded by the day's dinner and the babies. 
The dancing-girl castes, and their allies the Mélakkarans, 
are now practically the sole repository of Indian music, 
the system of which is probably one of the oldest in the 
world. Besides them and the Brahmans, few study the 
subject. The barbers’ bands of the villages usually ‘ 
display more energy than science. A notable exception, 
however, exists in Madras city, which has been known 
to attempt the Dead March in Saul at funerals in the 
Pariah quarters. 

“There are two divisions among the Dasis, called 
Valangai (right-hand) and Idangai (left-hand), The 
chief distinction between them is that the former will 
have nothing to do with the Kammalans (artisans) or 
any other of the left-hand castes, or play or sing in their 
houses. The latter division is not so particular, and its 
members are consequently sometimes known as the 
Kammala Dasis. Neither division, however, is allowed 
to have any dealings with men of the lowest castes, and 
violation of this rule of etiquette is tried by a panchayat 
of the caste, and visited with excommunication. 

“In the Telugu districts, the dancing-girls are 
called Bogams and Sanis, They are supposed to be 
dedicated to the gods, just as the Dasis are, but thete & 
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only one tefnple in the northern part of the Presidency 
which maintains a corps of these women in the manner 
in vogue further south. This exception is the shrine of 
Sri Kurmam in Vizagapatam, the dancing-girls attached 
to which are known as Kurmapus. In Vizagapatam 
most of the Bégams and Sanis belong to the Nagavasulu 
and Palli castes, and their male children often cal} them- 
selves Nagavasulus, but in Nellore, Kurnool and Bellary 
they are often Balijas and Yerukalas. In Nellore the 
Bogams are said to decline to sing in the houses of 
Kématis. The men of the Sanis do not act as accom 
panists to their women at nautch parties, as Bogam and 
+ Dasi men do. 

“Tn the Oriya country the dancing-girl caste is called 
Guni, but there they have even less connection with the 
temples than the Bogams and Sanis, not being even 
dedicated to the god. 

“In the Canarese (or western) taluks of Bellary, and 
in the adjoining parts of Dharwar and Mysore, a curious 
custom obtains among the Béyas, Bédarus, and certain 
other castes, under which a family which has no male 
issue must dedicate one of its daughters as a Basavi. 
The girl is taken to a temple, and married there to the 
god, a tali and toe-rings being put on her, and thence- 
forward she becomes a public woman, except that she 
does not consort with any one of lower caste than herself, 
She is not, however, despised on this account, and indeed 
at weddings she prepares the tali (perhaps because she 
tan never be a widow). Contrary to all Hindu Law, 
she shares in the family property as though she was 
a son, but her right to do so has not yet been confirmed 
by the Civil Courts. If she has a son, “he takes her 
father's name, but if only a daughter, that daughter 
again’ becomes a Basavi. The children of Basavig 
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marry within their own caste, without restrictions of 
any kind. 

“In Malabar there is no regular community of 

*dancing-girls ; nor is there among the Mussalmans of 
any part of the Presidency.” 

“No doubt,” Monier Williams writes,* “ Dasis drive 
a profitable trade under the sanction of religion and some 
courtesans have been known to amass enormous fortunes, 
Nor do they think it inconsistent with their method of 
making money to spend it in works of piety. Here and 
there Indian bridges and other useful public works owe 
their existence to the liberality of the frail sisterhood.” 
The large tank (lake) at Channarayapatna in Mysore 
was built by two dancing-girls. 

In the Travancore Census Report, 1901, the Dasis 
of the Coromandel coast are compared, in the words of 
a Sanskrit poet, to walking flesh-trees bearing golden 
fruits. The observant Abbé Dubois noticed that, of all 
the women in India, it 1s especially the courtesans who 
are the most decently clothed, as experience has taught 
them that for a woman to display her charms damps 
sensual ardour instead of exciting it, and that the imagi- 
nation is more easily captivated than the eye. 

It was noticed by Lord Dufferin, on the occasion of a 
Viceregal visit to Madura, that the front part of the dress 
of the dancing-girls hangs in petticoats, but the back is 
only trousers, 

The Rev. A. Margoschis writes in connection with 
the practice of dilating the lobes of the ears in Tinnevelly, 
that, as it was once the fashion and a mark of respecta- 
bility to have long ears, so now the converse is true. 
Until a few years ago, if a woman had short ears, she 
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was asked if she was a Déva-dasi, because that class 
kept their ears natural. Now, with the change of 
custums all round, even dancing-girls are found with 
long ears. ‘‘ The dancing-girls are,” the Rev. M. Phillips 
writes,* ‘‘the most accomplished women among the 
Hindus. They read, write, sing and play as well as 
dance. Hence one of the great objections urged at first 
against the education of girls was ‘We don't want our 
daughters to become dancing-girls '.” 

It is on record f that, in 1791, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic dined with the Governor of Madras, and that, 
after dinner, they were diverted with the dancing wenches, 
and the Nabob was presented with cordial waters, 
French brandy and embroidered China quilts. The 
story is ucld of a Governor of Madras in more recent 
times, who, ignorant of the inverse method of beckoning 
to a person to advance or retreat in the East, was 
scandalised when a nautch girl advanced rapidly, till 
he thought she was going to sit in his lap At anautch 
in the fort of the Mandasa Zemindar in lonour of Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff,t the dancing-girls danced to the air 
of Malbrook se va t'en guerre. Bussy taught it to the 
dancing-girls, and they to their neighbours. In the 
Vizagapatam and Godavari jungles, natives apostrophise 
tigers as Bussy. Whether the name is connected with 
Bussy I know not. 

Of Deva-dasis at the Court of Tippoo Sultan, the 
following account was published in 1801.§ “Comme 
Souverain d'une partie du Visapour, Tippoo-Satb 
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jouissoit de la facilit¢ d’avoir parmi ses bayadéres celles 
qui étoient les plus renommées par leurs talens, leurs 
‘graces, leur beautd, etc. Ces Layadéres sont des dan- 
seuses supérieures dans leur genre ; tout danse et tout 
joue en méme-tems chez elles ; leur téte, leurs yeux, 
leurs bras, leurs pieds, tout leur corps, semblent ne se 
mouvoir que from enchanter ; elles sont d'une incroyable 
légéreté, et ont le jarret aussi fort que souple; jeur taille 
est des plus sveltes et des plus élégantes, et elles 
n'ont pas un mouvement qui nc soit une grace. La plus 
Agée de ces femmes n’avoit pas plus de seize a dix- 
sept ans. Aussi tét qu’elles attcignoient cet Age, on les 
réformoit, et alors elles alloient courir les provinces, on 
s'attachoicnt 4 des pagodes, dans lesqueles elles étoient 
entretenues, et ou leurs charmes étoient un des meilleurs 
revenus des brames.” 

General Burton narrates * how a civilian of the old 
school built a house at Bhavani, and established a corps 
de ballet, 7.c.,a set of nautch girls, whose accomplish- 
ments actually extended to singing God save the King, 
and this was kept up by their descendants, so that, when 
he visited the place in 1852, he was “ grected by the 
whole party, bedizened in all their finery, and squalling 
the national anthem as if they understood it, which they 
did not.” With this may be contrasted a circular from a 
modern European official, which states that “during my 
jamabandy (land revenie settlement) tour, people have 
sometimes been kind enough to arrange singing or 
dancing parties, and, as it would have been discourteous 
to decline to attend what had cost money to arrange, 
I have accepted the compliment in the spirit in which it 
was offered. 1 should, however, be glad if you would 
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let it be generally known that I am entirely in accord 
with what is known as the anti-nautch movement in 
regard to such performances.” 

It was unanimously decided, in 1905, by the Executive 
Committee of the Prince and Princess of Wales’ reception 
fund, that there should be no performance by nautch 
girls at the entertainment to be given tu Their Royal 
Highnesses at Madras 

In a nute on Basavis, the Collector of the Bellary 
district writes thar ‘it is usual among Hindus to dedicate 
a bull for public use on the death of a member of their 
family. These are the breeding bulls of the village 
flock Similarly, cows are dedicated, and are called 
Basavis. No stigma attaches to Basavis or their chil- 
dren, and they are received on terms of equality by 
other members of their caste. The origin of the institu- 
tion, it has been suggested, may probably be traced to 
the time when the Béyas, and other castes which dedi- 
cate Basavis, were soldiers, and the Basavis acted as 
camp-followers and nurses of the wounded in battle. 
According to Hindu custom, the wives of the men 
could not be taken from their homes, and, other 
women of the caste being required to attend to 
their comforts, the institution of Basavis might have 
been started , or, if they existed before then as religious 
devotees attached to temples, they might have been 
pressed into their service, and the number added to as 
occaston required. 1n Narayandévarkeri there are many 
Boyas and many Basavis. On the car-festival day, the 
Béyas cannot take meals until the car is taken back to 
its original place after the procession. Sometimes, owing 
to some accident, this cannot be done the same day, and 
the car-drawing Béyas sleep near the car, and do not go 
to their houses, Then itis their Basavis who bring 
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them food, and not their wives.” At Adoni I have seen 
a Basavi, who was working at a cotton press for a daily 
wage of three annas, in full dress on a holiday in honour 
of a local deity, wearing an elaborately chased silver 
waist belt and abundant silver jewelry. The following 
are examples of petitions presented to a European 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Pol.ce by girls who 
are about to become Basavis :— 


Petition of ———— aged about 17 or 18, 

Thave agreed to become a Basavi, and get myself stamped by my 
guru (priest) according to the custum of my caste, I request that my 
proper age, which entitles me to be stamped, may be personally 
ascertained, and permission granted to be stamped 

The stamping refers to branding with the emblems 
of the chank and chakram. 


Petition of ——— wnfe of ———_— 

J have got two daughtes, aged 15 and 12 respectively As I have 
no male issues, | have got to necessarily celebrate the ceremony in 
the temple in connection with the tying of the goddess’s tali to my 
two daughters under the ordets of the guru, in accordance with the 
customs of my caste. I, therefore, submit this petition for fear that 
the authoriues may raise any objection (undei the Age of Consent 
Act). I, therefore, request that the Honourable Court may be pleased 
to give permission to the tying of the tali to my daughters, 


Petition of two girls, aged 17 to 19. 

Our father and mother are dead Now we wish to be like 
prostitutes, as we are not willmg to be marned, aad thus establish 
our house-name, Our mother also was of this profession, We now 
request permission to be prostitutes according to our religion, after 
we are sent before the Medical Officer. 

The permission referred to in the above petitions 
bears reference to a decision of the High Court that, a 
girl who becomes a Basavi being incapable of contract- 
ing a legal marriage, her dedication when a minor is an 
offence under the Penal Code. 
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At Adoni the dead body ofa new-born infant was 
found in a ditch, and a Basavi, working with others in 
a cotton factory, was suspected of foul play. The 
station-house officer announced his intention of visiting 
the factory, and she who was in a state of lactation, and 
could produce no baby tu account for her condition, 
would be the culprit. Writing concerning the Basavis 
of the Bellary district,1 Mr. W. Francis tells us that 
“parents without male issue often, instead of adopting 
ason in the usual manner, dedicate a daughter by a 
simple ceremony to the god of some temple, and thence- 
forth, by immemorial custom, she may inherit her parents’ 
property, and perform their funeral rites as if she was a 
son. She does not marry, but lives in her parents’ house 
with any man of equal or higher caste whom she may 
select, and her childicn inherit her father's name and 
bedagu (sept), and not those of their own father. If she 
has a son, he inherits her property, if she has only 
a daughter, that daughter again becomes a Basavi. 
Parents desiring male issue of their oyn, cure from 
sickness in themselves or their children, or relief from 
some calamity, will similarly dedicate their daughter. 
The children of a Basavi are legitimate, and neither they 
nor their mothers are treated as being in any way 
inferior to their fellows. A Basavi, indeed, from the 
fact that she can never be a widow, is a most welcome 
guest at weddings. Basavis differ from the ordinary 
dancing girls dedicated at temples in that thcir duties in 
the temples (vhich are confined to the shrine of their 
dedication) are almost nominal, and that they do not 
prostitute themselves promiscuously for hire. A Basavi 
very usually lives faithfully with one man, who allows her 
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a fixed sum weekly tor her maintenance, and a fixed 
quantity of new raiment annually, and she works for her 
family as hard as any other woman. Basavis are out- 
‘wardly indistinguishable from other women, and are for 
the most part coolies, In places there is a custom by 
which they are considered free to change their protectors 
once a year at the village car-festival or some similar 
anniversary, and they usually seize this opportunity of 
putting their partner's affections to the test by suggest- 
ing that a new cloth and bodice would be a welcome 
present. So poor, as arule, are the hushands that the 
police aver that the anniversaries are preceded by an 
unusual crop of petty thefts ard burglaries committed 
by them in their efforts to provide their customary gifts.” 
A recent report of a Police Inspector in the Bellary 
district states that “crimes are committed here and there, 
as this is Nagarapanchami time. Nagarapanchami 
festival is to be celebrated at the next Ammavasya or 
frew-moon day. It is at that time the people keeping 
the prostitutes should pay their dues on that day: 
otherwise they will have their new engagements.” 

In the Kurnool district, the Basavi system is 
practised by the Boyas, but differs from that in vogue 
in Bellary and Mysore. The object of making a Basavi, 
in these two localities, is to perpetuate the family when 
there is no male heir. If the only issue in a family is a 
female, the family becomes extinct if she marries, as by 
marriage she changes her sept. Tv prevent this, she is 
not married, but dedicated as a Basavi, and continues to 
belong to her father's sept, to which also any male issue 
which is born to her belongs. In the Kurnool district 
the motive in making Basavis is different. The girl is 
not wedded to an idol, but, on an auspicious day, is tied 
by means ofa garland of flowers to the garuda kambham 
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(lamp) of a Balija’ Dasari. She is released either by the 
man who is to receive her first favours, or by her maternal 
uncle. A simple feast is held, and a string of black 
beads tied round the girl's neck. She becomes a 
prostitute, and her children do not marry into respectable 
Boya families. 

“ Basava women,” Dr. E. Balfour writes,* “ are some- 
times married to a dagger, sometimes to an idol’ In 
making a female child over to the service of the temple, 
she is taken and dedicated for life to some idol. A 
khanjar, or dagger, is placed on the ground, and the girl 
who is to undergo the ceremony puts a garland thereon. 
Her mother then puts rice on the girl's forehead. The 
officiating priest then weds the girl to the dagger, just 
as if he was uniting her to a boy in marriage, by reciting 
the marriage stanzas, a curtain being held between the 
girl and the dagger.” In an account of the initi- 
ation ceremony of the Basavis of the Bellary district 
Mr. F. Fawcett wriics as followst ‘ A sword with 
a lime stuck on its point is placed upright beside the 
novice, and held in her right hand. It represents the 
bridegroom, who, in the corresponding ceremony of 
Hindu marriage, sits on the bride’s right. A tray, 
on which are a kalasyam (vessel of water) and a 
lamp, is then produced, and moved thrice in front of the 
girl. She rises, and, carrying the sword in her right 
hand, places it in the god's sanctuary. Among the 
dancing-girls very similar ceremonies are performed. 
With them, the girl's spouse is represented by a drum 
instead of a sword, and she bows to it. Her insignia 
consist of a drum and bells.” Ina further note on the 
dedication of Basavis, Mr. Fawcett writes't that “a tali, 
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on which is depicted the nimam of Vishnu, fastened to a 
necklace of black beads, is tied round her neck. She is 
given by way of insignia a cane as a wand carried in the 
right hand, and a gopalam or begging basket, which is 
slung on the left arm She is then branded with the 
emblems of the chank andchakra_ In another account * 
of the marriage ceremony among dancing-girls, it is 
stated that the Bagams, who are without exception 
prostitutes, though they are not allowed to marry, go 
through a marriage ceremony, which is rather a costly 
one. Sometimes a wealthy Native bears the expense, 
makes large presents to the bride, and receives her first 
favours. Where no such opportunity offers itself, a 
sword or other weapon represents the bridegroom, and 
an imaginary nuptial ceremony 1s pertormed Should 
the Boégam woman have no daughter, she invariably 
adopts one, usually paying a price for her, the Kaikéla 
(weaver) caste heing the ordinary one from which to 
take a child = 

Among the Kaikdlan musicians of Coimbatore, at 
least one giv] in every family should be set apart for the 
temple service, and she 1s mstructed in music and dancing. 
At the tali-tying ceremony she is decorated with jewels, 
and made to stand on a heap of paddy (unhusked rice), 
A folded cloth is held before her by two Dasis, who also 
stand on heaps of paddy. The git) catches hold of the 
cloth, and her dancing master, who is seated behind her, 
grasping her legs, moves them up and down in time with 
the music which is played. In the evening she is taken, 
astride a pony, to the temple, where a new cloth for the 
idol, the tali, and other articles required for doing pija 
(worship) have been got ready. The girl is seated facing 
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the idol, and the officiating Brahman gives sandal and 
flowers to her, and ties the tali, which has been 
lying at the feet of the idol, round her neck. The tali 
consists of a golden disc and black beads. She continues 
to learn music and dancing, and eventually goes through 
the form of a nuptial ceremony, The relations are 
invited on an auspicious day, and the maternal uncle, 
or his representative, ties a golden band on the girl's 
forehead, and, carrying her, places her on a plank before 
the assembled guests. A Brahman priest recites man- 
trams (prayers), and prepares the sacred fire (hOmam). 
For the actual nuptials a rich Brahman, if possible, and, 
ifnot, a Brahman of more lowly status is invited. A 
Brahman is called in, as he is next in importance to, and 
the representative of, the idol. As a Dasi can never 
become a widow, the beads in her tali are considered to 
bring good Iuck to women who wear them. And some 
people send the tali required for a marriage to a Dasi, wha. 
prepares the string fui it, and attaches to it black beads 
from her own tali, A Dasi is also deputed to walk at 
the head of Ilindu marriage processions, Married 
women do not like to do this, as they are not proof 
against evil omens, which the procession may meet. 
And itis believed that Dasis, to whom widowhood is 
unknown, possess the power of warding off the effects of 
inauspicious omens. It may be remarked, en passant, 
that Dasis are not at the present day so much patronised 
at Hindu marriages as in olden times. Much is due in 
this direction to the progress of enlightened ideas, which 
have of late been strongly put forward by Hindu social 
reformers. When a Kaikdlan Dasi dies, her body is 
covered with a new cloth removed from the idol, and 
flowers are supplied from the temple, to which she 
belonged. No pija is performed in the temple till the 
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corpse is disposed of, as the idol, being her husband, has 
to observe pollution. 

“In former times, dancing-girls used to sleep three 
nights at the commencement of their carcer in the inner 
shrine of the Koppésvara temple at Palivela in the Goda- 
vari district, so as to be embraced by the god. But one 
of them, it is said, disappeared one night, and the practice 
has ceased, The funeral pyre of every girl of the dancing 
girl (Sani) caste dying in the village should be lit with 
fire brought from the temple. The sare practice is 
found in the Srirangam temple near Trichinopoly.” * 

The following account of Dasis in Travancore, where 
their total strength is only about four hundred, is taken 
from a note by Mr. N. Subramani Aiyer, ‘“ While the 
Dasis of Kartikappalli, Ambalapuzha, and Shertallay 
belonged originally to the Konkan coast, those of Shen- 
kottah belonged to the Pandian country. But the South 
ravancore Dasis are an indigenous class. The female 
members of the caste are, besides being known by the 
ordinary name of Tévadiyal and Dasi, both meaning 
servant of God, called Kudikkar, meaning those belong- 
ing to the house (7.e., given rent free by the Sirkar), 
and Pendukal, or women, the former of these desig- 
nations being more popular than the latter. Males 
are called Tévadiyan, though many prefer to be known 
as Nanchinat Vellalas. Males, like these Velldlas, take 
the title of Pillai. In ancient days Déva-dasis, who 
became experts in singing and dancing, received the 
title of Rayar (king) which appears to have been last 
conferred in 1847 A.D. The South Travancore Dasis 
neither interdine nor intermarry with the dancing-girls 
of the Tamil-speaking districts. They adopt girls only 
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from a particular division of the Nayars, Tamil Padam, 
and dance only in temples. Unlike their sisters outside 
Travancore, they do not accept private engagements in 
houses on the occasion of marriage. The males, ina 
few houses, marry the Tami! Padam and Padamangalam 
Nayars, while some Padamangalam Nayars and Nan- 
chinat Vellalas in their turn take their women as wives. 

“ When a dancing-woman becomes too old or dis- 
eased, and thus unable to perform her usual temple duties, 
she applies to the temple authorities for permission 
to remove her car-pendants (todus). The ceremony 
takes place at the palace of the Maharaja. At the 
appointed spot the officers concerned assemble, and 
the woman, seated on a wooden plank, proceeds to 
unhook the pendants, and places them, with a nuzzur 
(gift) of twelve fanams (coins), on the plank. Directly 
after this she turns about, and walks away without cast- 
ing a second glance at the ear-ornaments which have 
been laid down. She becumes immediately a taikkizhavi 
or old mother, and is supposed to lead a life of retire- 
ment and resignation. By way of distinction, a Dasi in 
active service is referred to as atumpatram. Though 
the ear-ornaments are at once returned to her from the 
palace, the woman is never again permitted to put them 
on, but only to wear the pampadam, or antiquated ear- 
ornament of Tamil Sidra women, Her temple wages 
undergo a slight reduction, consequent on her proved 
incapacity. 

“In some temples, as at Kéralapuram, there are 
two divisions of dancing-girls, one known as the Murak- 
kudi to attend to the daily routine, the other as the 
Chirappukuti to serve on special occasions. “The special 
duties that may be required of the South Travancore 
Dasis are:—(1) to attend the two Utsavas at Sri 
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Padmanabahswami’s temple, and the Dusserah at the 
capital; (2) to meet and escort members of the royal 
family at their respective village limits; (3) to under- 
take the prescribed fasts for the Apamargam ceremony 
in connection with the annual festival of the temple, On 
these days strict continence is enjoined, and they are fed 
at the temple, and allowed only one meal a day. 

“The principal deities of the dancing-girls are those 
to whom the temples, in which they are employed, are 
dedicated. They observe the new and full-moon days, 
and the last Friday of every month as important. The 
Onam, Sivaratri, Tye-Ponga!, Dipavali, and Chitrapur- 
nami are the best recognised religious festivals Minor 
deities, such as Bhadrakali, Yakshi, and Ghandarva are 
worshipped by the figure of a trident or sword being 
drawn on the wall of the house, to which food and sweet- 
meats are owered on Fridays. The priests on these 
occasions are Occhans. There are no recagnized head- 
meninthe caste. The services of Brahmans are resorted 
to for the purpose of purification, of Nampiyans and 
Saiva Vellalas for the performance of funeral rites, and 
of Kurukkals on occasions of marriage, and for the final 
ceremonies on the sixteenth day after death. 

“Girls belonging to this caste may either be dedi- 
cated to temple service, or married to a male member of 
the caste. No woman can be dedicated to the temple 
after she has reached puberty. On the occasion of 
marriage, a sum of from fifty to a hundred and fifty 
rupees is given to the bride's house, not as a bride- 
price, but for defraying the marriage expenses. There 
is a preliminary ceremony of betrothal, and the marriage 
is celebrated at an auspicious hour. The Kurukkal 
recites a few hymns, and the ceremonies, which include 
the tying of the tali, continue for four days. The coiiple 
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commence joint lite on the sixteenth day after the girl 
has reached puberty. It is easy enough to get a divorce, 
as this merely depends upon the will of one of the two 
parties, and the woman becomes free to receive clothes 
from another person in token of her having entered into 
a fresh matrimonial alliance. 

“All applications for the presentation of a girl tothe 
temple are made to the temple authorities by the senior 
dancing-giii of the temple, the girl to be presented being 
in all cases from six to cight years of age. If she is 
closely related to the applicant no enquiries regarding 
her status and claim need be made, In all other cases, 
formal investigations are instituted, and the records taken 
are submitted to the chief revenue officer of the division 
for orders. Some paddy (rice) and five fanams are given 
to the family from the temple funds towards the expenses 
ofthe ceremony. The practice at the Suchindrum temple 
is to convene, on an auspicious day, a yoga or meeting, 
composed of the Valiya Sn-kariyakkar, the Yogattil 
Potti, the Vattappalli Muttatu, and others, at which the 
preliminaries are arranged. The giil bathes, and goes 
to the temple on the morning of the selected day with 
two new cloths, betel leaves and nuts, The temple 
priest places the cloths and the tali at the feet of the 
image, and sets apart one for the divine use. The tali 
consists of a triangular bottu, bearing the image of, 
Ganésa, with a gold vead on either side, Taking the 
remaining cloth and the tali, and sitting close to the girl, 
the priest, facing to the north, proceeds to officiate. 
The girl sits, facing the deity, in the inner sanctuary. 
The priest kindles the fire, and performs all.the marriage 
ceremonies, following the custom of the Tirukkalyanam 
festival, when Siva is represented as marrying Parvati. 
He then teaches the girl the Panchakshara hymn if the 
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temple is Saivite, and Ashtakshara if it is Vaishnavite, 
presents her with the cloth, and ties the tali round her 
neck. The Nattuvan, or dancing-master, instructs her 
for the first time in his art, and a quantity of raw rice is 
given to her by the temple authorities The girl, thus 
married, is taken to her house, where the marriage 
festivities are celebrated for two or three days. As in 
Brahmanical marriages, the rolling of a cocoanut to and 
fro is gone through, the temple priest or an elderly Dasi, 
dressed in male attire, acting the part of the bridegroom. 
The girl is taken in procession through the streets. 
“The birth of male children 1s not made an occasion 
for rejoicing, and, as the proverb goes, the lamp on these 
occasions is only dimly hghted. Inheritance is in the 
female line, and women are the absolute owners of all 
property earned When a dancing-girl dies, some paddy 
and five fanams are given from the temple to which she 
was attached, to defray the funeral expenses. The 
temple priest gives a garland, and a quantity of ashes 
for decorating the corpse. After this, a Nampiyan, an 
Occhan, some Vellala headmen, and a Kudikkari, having 
no pollution, assemble at the house of the deceased, The 
Nampiyan consecrates a pot of water with prayers, the 
Occhan plays on his musical instrument, and the Vellalas 
and Kudikkari powder the turmeric to be smeared over 
the corpse. In the case of temple devotees, their dead 
bodies must be bathed with this substance by the priest, 
after which alone the funeral ceremonies may proceed, 
The Karta (chief mourner), who is the nearest male 
relative, has to get his whole head shaved. When a 
temple priest dies, though he is a Brahman, the dancing- 
girl, on whom he has performed the vicarious marriage 
rite, has to go to his death-bed, and prepare the turmeric 
powder to be dusted over his corpse. The anniversary 
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of the death of the mother. and maternal uncle are 
invariably observed. 

“The adoption of a dancing-girl is a lengthy cere- 
mony. The application to the temple authorities takes 
the form of a request that the girl to be adopted 
may be made heir to Loth kuti =«d pati, that is, to the 
house and temple service of the person adopting. The 
sanction of the authorities having been obtained, all 
concerned mect at the house of the person who is 
adopting, a document 1s executed, and a ceremony, of 
the nature of the Jataharma, performed. The girl then 
goes through the marriage rite, and is handed over to 
the charge of the music teacher to be regularly trained 
in her profession.” 

As hearing on the initiation, laws of inheritance, etc., 
of Déva-dasis, the following cases, which have been 
argued in the Madras High Court, may be quoted * :-— 

(a) In a charge against a dancing-girl of having 
purchased a young git], aged five, with the intent that 
she would be used for the purpose of prostitution, or 
knowing it to be likely that she would be so used, 
evidence was given of the fact of purchase for sixty 
rupees, and that numerous other dancing-girls, residing 
in the neighbourhood, were in the habit of obtaining 
girls and bringing them up as dancing-girls or prostitutes, 
and that there were no instances of girls brought up by 
dancing-girls ever having been married. One witness 
stated that there were forty dancing-girls’ houses in the 
town (Adoni), and that their chief source of income 
Was prostitution, and that the dancing-girls, who have 
no daughters of their own, get girls from others, bring 
them up, and eventually make them dancing-girls or 


* See also collection of decisions on the law of succession, maintenance, etc. 
‘Spplicable to dancing-girls and thei issues. C, Ramachendrier, Madras, 1892, 
a-10 
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prostitutes. He added that the dancing-girls get good 
incomes by bringing up girls in preference to boys. 
Another witness stated that dancing-girls, when they 
grow old, obtain girls and bring them up to follow their 
profession, and that good-looking girls are generally 
bought.* 

(4) The evidence showed that two of the prisoners 
were dancing-girls of a certain temple, that one of them 
took the two daughters of the remaining prisoner to the 
pagoda, to be marked as dancing-girls, and that they 
were so marked, and their names entered in the accounts 
of the pagoda. The first prisoner (the mother of the 
girls) disposed of the children to the third prisoner for 
the consideration of a neck ornament and thirty-five 
rupees. The children appeared to be of the ages of 
seven and two years, respectively. Evidence was taken, 
which tended to prove that dancing-girls gain their liveli- 
hood by the performance of certain offices in pagodas, 
by assisting in the performance of ceremonies in private 
houses, by dancing and singing upon the occasion of 
marriage, and by prostitution.+ 

(c) The first prisoner presented an application for 
the enrolment of his daughter as a dancing-girl at one 
of the great pagodas. He stated her age to be thirteen. 
She attained puberty a month or two after her enrolment. 
Her father was the servant of a dancing-girl, the second 
prisoner, who had been teaching the minor dancing for 
some five years. The evidence showed that the second 
prisoner brought the girl to the pagoda, that both first 
and second prisoners were present when the bottu (or 
tali) was tied, and other ceremonies of the dedication 
performed ; that third prisoner, as Battar of the temple, 





* Indian Law Reports, Madras Series, XXIII, 1900. 
+ Tbid., Vol. V, 1869-70. 
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was the person who actually tied the bottu, which 
denotes that the Dasi is wedded to the idol. There was 
the usual evidence that dancing-girls live by prostitu- 
tion, though occasionally kept by the same man for a 
year or more,* 

(@) The plaintiff, a Déva-dasi, complained that, 
when she brought offerings according to custom and 
placed them before the God at a certain festival, and 
asked the Archakas (officiating priests) to present the 
offerings to the God, burn incense, and then distribute 
them, they refused to take the offerings on the ground 
that the Déva-dasi had gone to a Komati’s house to 
dance. She claimed damages, Rs. 10, for the rejected 
offerings, and Rs. 40 for loss of honour, and a perpetual 
injunction to allow her to perform the mantapa hadi 
(sacrifice) at the Chittrai Vasanta festival. The priests 
pleaded that the dancing-girl had, for her bad conduct 
in having danced at a Kémati’s house, and subsequently 
refused to expiate the deed by drinking panchagavyan 
(five products of the cow) according to the shastras, been 
expelled both from her caste and from the temple.t 

(e) In a certain temple two dancing-girls were 
dedicated by the Dharmakarta to the services of the 
temple without the consent of the existing body of 
dancing-girls, and the suit was instituted against the 
Dharmakarta and these two Déva-dasis, asking that 
the Court should ascertain and declare the rights of the 
Déva-dasis of the pagoda in regard (1) to the dedication 
of Déva-dasis, (2) to the Dharmakarta’s power to bind 
and suspend them; and that the Court should ascertain 
and declare the rights of the plaintiff, the existing 
Déva-disis, as to the exclusion of all other Déva-dasis, 


* Mid, Voi. 1, 1876-78. t Jind, Vol. VI, 1883. 
1-108 
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save those who are related to or adopted by some one 
of the Déva-dasis for the time being, or those who, 
being approved by all, are elected and proposed to the 
Dharmakarta for dedication. That the new Dasis may 
be declared to have been improperly dedicated, and not 
entitled to any of the rights of Déva-dasis, and restrained 
from attending the pagoda in that character, and from 
interfering with the duly dedicated Déva-dasis in the 
exercise of their office. That first defendant be re- 
strained from stamping and dedicating other Déva-dasis 
but such as are duly approved. The Judge dismissed 
the case on the ground that it would be contrary to 
public policy to make the declaration prayed for, as, in 
so doing, the Court would be lending itself to bringing 
the parties under the criminal law. In the appeal, 
which was dismissed, one of the Judges remarked that 
the plaintiffs claimed a right exclusive to themselves 
and a few other dancing-women, professional progtitutes, 
to present infant female children for dedication to the 
temple as dancing-gitls to be stamped as such, and so 
. accredited to become at maturity professional prosti- 
tutes, private or public * 

(f/) A Déva-dasi sued to establish her right to the 
mirasi (fees) of dancing-girls in a certain pagoda, and to 
be put in possession of the said mirasi together with the 
honours and perquisites attached thereto, and to recover 
twenty-four rupees, being the value of said perquisites 
and honours for the year preceding She alleged that 
the Dharmakarta of the pagoda and his agents wrong- 
fully dismissed her from the office because she had 
refused to acquiesce in the admission by the Dharma- 
karta of new dancing-girls into the pagoda service, of 
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which she claimed the monopoly for herself and the 
then existing families of dancing-girls, The District 
Judge dismissed the suit, but the High Court ordered 
a re-investigation as to the question of the existence of 
an hereditary office with endowments or emoluments 
attached to it.* 

(g) A girl, aged seventeen, instituted a suit against 
the trustees of a pagoda. It was alleged that a woman 
who died some years previously was one of the dancing- 
women attached to the pagoda, and, as such, entitled to 
the benefit of one of the temple endowments ; that she 
had taken in adoption the plaintiff, who was accordingly 
entitled to succeed to her office and the emoluments 
attached to it; that the plaintiff could not enter on the 
office until a bottu-tali had been tied on her in the 
temple ; and that the trustees did not permit this to be 
done. The prayer of the plaint was that the defendants 
be compelled to allow the tali to be tied in the temple 
in view to the girl performing the dancing service, and 
enjoying the honours and endowments attached thereto. 
The Judge dismissed the suit on the ground that the 
claim was inadmissible, as being in effect a claim by the 
plaintiff to be enlisted as a public prostitute.t 

(2) On the death of a prostitute dancing-girl, her 
adopted niece, belonging to the same class, succeeds 
to her property, in whatever way it is acquired, in 
preference to a brother remaining in his caste, The 
general rule is that the legal rclation between a prosti- 
tute dancing-girl and her undegraded relations remaining 
in caste be severed, t 

(2) A pauper sued his sister for the partition of 
property valued at Rs. 34,662, The parties belonged to 
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the Bogam caste in the Godavari district. The woman 
pleaded that the property had been acquired by her 
as a prostitute, and denied her brother’s claim to it. 
He obtained a decree for only Rs. 100, being a moiety 
of the property left by their mother. The High Court 
held, on the evidence as to the local custom of the caste, 
that the decree was right.* 

(7) The accused, a Madiga of the Bellary district, 
dedicated his minor daughter as a Basavi by a form of 
marriage with an idol. It appeared that a Basavi is 
incapable of contracting a lawful marriage, and ordi- 
narily practices promiscuous intercourse with men, and 
that her sons succeed to her father's property. It was 
held that the accused had committed an offence under 
the Penal Code, which lays down that “ whoever sells, 
lets to hire, or otherwise disposcs of any minor under 
the age of sixteen years, with intent that such minor 
shall be employed or used for the purpose of prosti- 
tution, or for any unlawful and immoral purpose, shall 
be punished, etc.” The - Sessions judge referred to 
evidence that it was not a matter of course for Basavis 
to prostitute themselves for money, and added: ‘ The 
evidence is very clear that Basavis are made in accord- 
ance with a custom of the Madiga caste. It is also in 
evidence that one of the effects of making a girl Basavi 
is that her male issue becomes a son of her father, and 
perpetuates his family, whereas, if she were married, he 
would perpetuate her husband's family. In this parti- 
cular case, the girl was made a Basavi that she might 
“be heir to her aunt, who was a Basavi, but childless. 
Siddalingana Gowd says that they and their issue inherit 
the parents’ property, There is evidence that Basavis 
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are made on a very large scale, and that they live in their 
parents’ houses. There is no evidence that they are 
regarded otherwise than as respectable members of the 
caste. It seems as if the Basavi is the Madiga and 
Bédar equivalent of the “ appointed daughter” of Hindu 
Jaw (Mitakshara, Chap. I, s. xi, 3). Upon the whole, 
the evidence seems to establish that, among the Madigas, 
there is a widespread custom of performing, in a temple 
at Uchangidurgam, a marriage ceremony, the result of 
which is that the girl is married without possibility of 
widowhood or divorce; that she is at liberty to have 
intercourse with men at her pleasure; that her children 
are heirs to her father, and keep up his family ; and that 
Basavi's nieces, being made Basavis, become their heirs. 
The Basavis seem in some cases to become prostitutes, 
but the language used by the witnesses yenerally points 
only to free intercourse with men, and not necessarily 
to receipt of payment for use of their bodies. In fact, 
they seem to acquire the right of intercourse with 
men without more discredit than accrues to the men of 
their caste for intercourse with women who are not 
their wives.* 

It may be observed that Déva-dasis are the only 
class of women, who are, under Hindu law as adminis- 
tered in the British Courts, allowed to adopt girls to 
themselves. Amongst the other castes, a widow, for 
instance, cannot adopt to hersclf, but only to her husband, 
and she cannot adopt a daughter instead of a son, A 
recent attempt by a Brahman at Poona to adopt a 
daughter, who should take the place of a natural-born 
daughter, was held to be invalid by general law, and not 
sanctioned by local usage.t The same would be held in 
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Madras. “ But among dancing-girls,” Mayne writes, 
“it is customary in Madras and Western India to adopt 
girls to follow their adoptive mother's profession, and 
the girls so adopted succeed to their property No 
particular ceremonies are necessary, recognition alone 
being sufficient. In the absence, however, of a special 
custom, and on the analogy of an ordinary adoption, 
only one girl can be adopted.” In Calcutta and Bombay 
these adoptions by dancing-girls have been held invalid.t 

Of proverbs relating to dancing-girls, the following 
may be quoted :— 

(1) The dancing-girl who could not dance said that 
the hall was not big enough. The Rev. H. Jensen 
gives{ as an equivalent ‘When the devil could not 
swim, he laid the blame on the water.” 

(2) If the dancing-girl be alive, and her mother 
dies, there will be beating of drums , but, if the dancing- 
girl dies, there will be no such display. This is explained 
by Jensen as meaning that, to secure the favour of a 
dancing-girl, many men will attend her mother's funeral ; 
but, if the dancing-girl herself dies, there is nothing to 
be gained by attending the funeral. 

(3) Like a dancing-girl wiping a child. Jensen 
remarks that a dancing-girl is supposed to have no 
children, so she does not know how to keep them clean. 
Said of one who tries to mend a matter, but lacks 

" experience, and makes things worse than they were 
before. 

(4) As when a boy is born in a dancing-girl's 
house. Jensen notes that, if dancing-girls have children, 
they desire to have girls, that they may be brought up 
to their own profession. 


Hindu Law and Usage, + Macnaghten, Digest. 
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(5) The dancing-girl, who was formerly more than 
filled with good food in the temple, now turns a somer- 
sault to get a poor man's rice, 

(6) If a matron is chaste, she may live in the 
dancing-girl's street, 

The insigne of courtesans, according to the Conjee- 
veram records, is a Cupid, that of a Christian, a curry- 
comb.* 

Dévadiga.—The Dévadigas are Canarese-speaking 
temple servants in South Canara, concerning whom 
Mr. H. A. Stuart writes as follows.t ‘This is a class 
of servants, chiefly musicians in Hindu temples. In 
the reign of Mayra Varma, who built a number of new 
temples, it was found that Brahmans could not perform 
all the services. It was, therefore, ordained by him that 
the pija or worship alone should be performed by the 
Brahmans, and that the Stanikas and Dévadigas should 
perform the other services in the temples. They are 
also called Moili (or Moyili), but there is a caste called 
Kannada Moili which is quite distinct, and Dévadigas will 
not eat with them. Some of them cultivate lands, and 
some are employed as peons and constables. They 
returned eleven sub-divisions, but only one (Tulu) is 
numerically important. They are Vaishnavites, and Tulu 
Brahmans are their priests. As regards marriage, there 
isno fixed age. Remarriage of widows is permitted, but 
it is practiced only in the case of young widows. The: 
dead are burned, They eat flesh, and drink liquor.” 

The Dévadigas or Moilis speak Tulu, and are mainly 
agriculturists. Their traditional occupation, however, is 
said to be service in temples (slaves or servants of the 


*J, S. F. Mackenzie, Ind. Ant., IV, 1875. 
4 Madras Census Repost, 1891 ; Manual of the South Canars district. 
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Gevaqr god): A large number’ofthem, both male! and 
féthale, “are engaged as domestit servants. Like the 
“Bants, they follow the aliya santana law of inheritance 
{in the female line), and they have the same balis (septs) 
as the Bants and Billavas. In their matriage cere- 
monies, they closely imitate the Bants. An interesting 
feature in connection therewith is that, during the dhare 
ceremony, a screen is interposed between the bride and 
bridegroom at the time when the dhare water is poured, 
As a sign of betrothal, a ring is given to the bride-elcct, 
and she wears it on the little finger. The caste is a 
mixed one, and here and there Dévadigas are seen to 
have the typical prominent cheek-bones and square face 
of the Jains. 

In the Census Report, 1901, Dakkera Dévali, Padarti, 
and Valagadava arc returned as sub-divisions of 
Dévadiga. Pe 

Dévala (belonging to God). —An cxogamous sept of 
Oddé. The equivalent Déval: has been retorded as a 
sub-caste of Dévadiga, and Dévalyal as a division of the 
Todas.+ A division of the Irulas of the Nilgiris, settled 
near the village of Dévala, is known by that name. 

* Dévanga.—The Dévangas are a caste of weavers, 
speaking Telugu or Canarese, who are found all over 
the Madras Presidency. Those whom I studied in the 
Bellary district connected my operations in a vague 
way with the pilag (plague) tax, and collection of 
subscriptions for the Victoria Memorial. They were 
employed in weaving women’s saris in pure cotton, or 
with a silk border, which were sold to rich merchants in 
the local bazaar, some of whom belong to the Dévanga 
caste. They laughingly said that, though they are 
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a in the Tamil Srieees they are called 
conomical people). 
following legend is narrated concerning 
gin of the caste. Brahma, having created Manu, 
|to weave clothes for Dévas and men. Acc 
4 continued to weave for some years, and 
through his piety and virtuous life. There 
left to weave for them, the Dévas and men 
‘garments of leaves. Vexed at this, they prayed 
Brahma that he would rescue them from their plight 
took them to Siva, who at once created a lustro 
and called him Dévalan. Struck with the bril-— 
- thereof, all fled in confusion, excepting Parv 
ined near Siva. Siva told her that Dévalan 
1s created to weave clothes, to cover the limbs mee 
of Dévas and men, whose descendants are in 
juence called Dévangas (Déva angam, limb of 
Was advised to obtain thread from the lo} 
ss springing from the navel of Vishnu, and he seci 
no after a severe penance. On his way back, 
a Rakshasa, Vajradantan by name, who was doi 
ce at a hermitage, disguised as a Sanydsi.’ De- 
iby his appearance, Devalan paid homage to,him 
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Chaudéswari, who came riding on a lion, and the Asuras 
were killed off. The mighty Asuras who met their 
death were Vajradantan (diamond-toothed), Pugainethran 
(smoke-eyed), Pugaimugan (smoke-faced), Chithrasénan 
(leader of armies) and Jeyadrathan (owner of a victory+_ 
securing car). The blood of these five was coloured 
respectively yellow, red, white, green, and black. For 
dyeing threads of different colours, Dévalan dipped them 
in the blood. The Dévangas claim to be the descendants 
of Dévalan, and say that they are Dévanga Brahmans, 
on the strength of the following stanza, which seems to 
have been composed by a Dévanga priest, Sambalinga 
Murti by name :— 
Manu was born in the Brahman caste. 
He was surely a Brahman in the womb. 


There is no Sudraism in this caste. 
Devanga had the form of Brahma. 


The legendary origin of the Dévangas is given as 
follows in the Baramahal Records.* ‘When Brahma 
the creator created the charam and acharam, or the 
animate and inanimate creation, the Dévatas or gods, 
Rakshasas or evil demons, and the human race, were 
without a covering for their bodies, which displeasing 
the god Narada or reason, he waited upon Paramésh- 
wara or the great Lord at his palace on the Kailasa 
Parvata or mount of paradise, and represented the 
indecent state of the inhabitants of the universe, and 
prayed that he would be pleased to devise a covering 
for their nakedness. Paraméshwara saw the propriety 
of Narada’s request, and thought it was proper to grant 
it, While he was so thinking, a male sprang into 
existence from his body, whom he named Déva angam 


~*~ 





* Section MI, Inbabitants, Madras Government Press, 1907, 
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or the body of God, in allusion to the manner of his 
birth, Déva angam instantly asked his progenitor why 
he had crgated him. The God answered ‘ Repair to the 
pala samudram or sea of milk, where you will find Sri 
Maha Vishnu or the august mighty god Vishnu, and 
he will tell thee what to do. Déva angam repaired to 
the presence of Sri Maha Vishnu, and represented that 
Paraméshwara had sent him, and begged to be favoured 
with Vishnu’s commands. Vishnu replied ‘Do you 
weave cloth to serve as a covering to the inhabitants of 
the universe.’ Vishnu then gave him some of the fibres 
of the lotus flower that grew from his navel, and 
taught him how to make it into cloth. Déva angam 
wove a piece of cloth, and presented it to Vishnu, who 
accepted it, and ordered him to depart, and to take the 
fibres of trees, and make raiment for the inhabitants 
of the Vishnu loka or gods, Déva angam created ten 
thousand weavers, who used to go to the forest and 
collect the fibre of trees, and make it into cloth for the 
Dévatas or gods and the human race. One day, Déva 
angam and his tribe went to a forest in the Bhuloka or 
earthly world, in order to collect the fibre of trees, when 
he was attacked by a race of Rakshasas or giants, on 
which he waxed wroth, and, unbending his jata or long 
plaited hair, gave it a twist, and struck it once on the 
ground, In that moment, a Shakti, or female goddess 
having eight hands, each grasping a warlike weapon, « 
sprang from the earth, attacked the Rakshasas, and 
defeated them. Déva anga named her Chudéshwari or 
goddess of the hair, and, as she delivered his tribe out 
of the hands of the roma he made her his tutelary 
divinity.” | 

The tribal goddess of the Dévangas i is Chaudéswari, 
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at a festival, in which the entire community takes part 
either at the temple, or at a house or grove specially 
prepared for the occasion. During the festival weaving 
operations cease ; and those who take a prominent part 
in the rites fast, and avoid pollution, The first day 
is called alagu nilupadam (erecting, or fixing of the 
sword). The goddess is worshipped, and a sheep or 
goat sacrificed, unless the settlement is composed of 
vegetarian Dévangas. One man at least from each sept 
fasts, remains pure, and carries a sword. Inside the 
temple, or at the spot selected, the pajari (priest) tries 
to balance a long sword on its point on the edge of the 
mouth of a pot, while the alagu men cut their chests 
with the swords. Failure to balance the sword is 
believed to be due to pollution brought by somebody to 
get rid of which the alagu men bathe. Cow’s urine and 
turmeric water are sprinkled over those assembled, and 
women are kept at a distance to prevent menstrual or — 
other form of pollution. On the next day, called jothi- 
arambam (jothi, light or splendour) as Chaudéswari is 
believed to have sprung from jothi, a big mass is made 
of rice flour, and a wick, fed with ghi (clarified butter) 
and lighted, is placed in a cavity scooped out therein, 
This flour lamp must be made by members of a pijari’s 
family assisted sometimes by the alagu boys. In its 
manufacture, a quantity of rice is steeped in water, and 


* poured on a plantain leaf. Jaggery (crude sugar) is 


then mixed with it, and, when it is of the proper 
consistency, it is shaped into a cone, and placed on 
a silver or brass tray. On the third day, called panaka 
pija or mahanévedyam, jaggery water is offered, and 
cocoanuts, and other offerings are laid before the 
goddess. The rice mass is divided up, and pe! to 
the piajari, setti, alagu men and boys, and Bo 
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community, to which small portions are doled out in 
a particular order, which must be strictly observed. 
For example, at Tindivanam the order is as follows :— 


Setti (headman). Kosanam family, 
Dhondapu family. Modanam ,, 
Bapatla Fy 


Fire-walking does not form part of the festival, as 
the goddess herself sprang from fire. 

In some places in the North Arcot district the 
festival lasts over ten days, and varies in some points 
from the above. On the first day, the people go in 
procession to a jammi (Prosopis spicigera) tree, and 
worship a decorated pot (kalasam), to which sheep and 
goats are sacrificed. From the second to the sixth day, 
the goddess and pot are worshipped daily. On the 
seventh day, the jammi tree is again visited, and a man 
carries on his back cooked rice, which may not be placed 
on the ground, except near the tree, or at the temple. 
If the rice is not set down ex voule thereto, it is 
accepted as a sign that the festival may be proceeded 
with. Otherwise they would be afraid to light the 
joti on the ninth day. This is a busy day, and the 
ceremonies of sandhulu kattadam (binding the corners), 
alagu erecting, lighting the flour mass, and pot worship 
are performed. Early in the morning, goats and sheep 
are killed, outside the village boundary, in the north, 
east, south, and west corners, and the blood is sprinkled , 
on all sides to keep off all foreign ganams or saktis, 
The sword business, as already described, is gone 
_ through, and certain tests applied to see whether the 

i may be lighted. A lime fruit is placed in the region 

f the navel of the idol, who should throw it down 
taneously. A bundle of betel leaves is cut across 

knife, and the cut ends should, unite. If the 
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omens are favourable, the joti is lighted, sheep and 
goats are killed, and pongal (rice) is offered to the joti. 
The day closes with worship of the pot. On the last 
day the rice mass is distributed. All Dévanga guests 
from other villages have to be received and treated with 
respect according to the local rules, which are in 
force. For this purpose, the community divide their 
settlements into Sthalams, Payakattulu, Galugramatulu, 
Pétalu, and Kurugramalu, which have a definite order of 
precedence. 

Among the Dévangas the following endogamous 
sections occur :—(1) Telugu; (2) Canarese ; (3) Hathi- 
nentu Manayavaru (eighteen house people); (4) Siva- 
chara ; (5) Ariya ; (6) Kodekal Hatakararu (weavers). 

They are practically divided into two linguistic 
sections, Canarese and Telugu, of which the former 
have adopted the Brahmanical ceremonials to a greater 
extent than the latter, who are more conservative. 
Those who wear the sacred thread seem to preponderate 
over the non-thread weavers in the Canarese section, 
To the thread is sometimes attached metal charm- 
cylinder to ward off evil spirits. 

The following are examples of exogamous septs in 
the Telugu section :— 


Akasam, sky. Konda, mountain. 
Anumala, seeds of Dolichos Kaththi, knife, 
lablab, Bandari (treasurer), 
\ Boggula, charcoal. Bisam, grain, 
\ Bandla, rock or cart. Dhondapu (Cephalandra 
Chintakai, tamarind fruit. indica), 
Challa, buttermilk. Elugoti, assembly, 


Chapparam, pandal or booth. Gattu, bank or mound, 
Dhoddi, cattle-pen, or court- Paidam, money, 

yard. Gonapala, old plough. 
Dhuggani, money, Gosu, pride. re 
Yerra, red, Sigala, pith, > 
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Katta, a dam. Matam, monastery. 
Kompala, houses. Madira, liquor or heap of 
K6nangi, buffoon. earth, 
Katikala, collyrium. Médam, fight. 
Kaththiri, scissors, Masila, dirt. 
MOksham, heaven. Olikala, funeral pyre and 
Pasupala, turmeric. ashes. 
Pidakala, dried cow-dung cakes. Prithvi, earth. 
Péthula, male. Peraka, tile. 
Pachi powaku, green tobacco. Punjala, cock or male, 
Padavala, boat. | Pinjala, cotton-cleaning. 
Pouzala, a bird. Pichchiga, sparrow. 
Pammi, clay lamp. Sika (kudumi: tuft of hair), 
‘Thalakoka, female cloth, | Sandala, lanes, 
Thitla, hole. Santha, a fair. 
Utla, ropes for hanging pots. Saje (Setaria itatica). 
Vasthrala, cloths. 





The majority of Dévangas are Saivites, and wear the 
lingam. They do not, however, wash the stone lingam 
with water, in whicif the feet of Jangams have been 
washed. They are not particular as to always keeping 
the lingam on the body, and give as an explanation 
that, when they are at work, they have to touch all 
kinds of people. Some said that merchants, when 
engaged in their business, should not wear the lingam, 
especially if made of spatikam (quartz), as they have 
to tell untruths as regards the value and quality of their 
goods, and ruin would follow if these were told while 
the lingam was on the body. 

In some parts of Ganjam, the country folk keep 
a large number of Brahmini bulls. When one of these 
animals dies, very elaborate funeral ceremonies take 
place, and the dead beast is carried in procession by 
Dévangas, and buried by them, As the ,.Dévangas are 

| Lingayats, they have a special reverence for Basavanna, 
pate ay and the burying of the Brahmini bull is _ 
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regarded by them as a sacred and meritorious act, 
Other castes do not regard it as such, though they often 
set free sacred cows or calves. 

Devangas and Padma Salés never live in the same 
street, and do not draw water from the same well. This 
is probably due to the fact that they belong to the left 
and right-hand factions respectively, and no love is 
lost between them. Like other left-hand castes, Dévan- 
gas have their own dancing-girls, called Jathi-biddalu 
(children of the castes), whose male offspring do 
achchupani, printing-work on cloth, and occasionally go 
about begging from Dévangas. In the Madras Census 
Report, 1901, it is stated that “in Madura and Tinnevelly, 
the Dévangas, or Sédans, consider themselves a shade 
superior to the Brahmans, and never do namaskaram 
(obeisance or salutation) to them, or employ them as 
priests. In Madura and Coimbatore, the Sédans have 
their own dancing-girls, who are called Dévanga or 
Séda Dasis in the former, and Manikkattal in the latter, 
and are strictly reserved for members of the caste under 
pain of excommunication or heavy fine.” 

Concerning the origin of the Dévanga beggars, 
called Singamvadu, the following legend is current. 
When Chaudéswari and Dévalan were engaged in 
combat with the Asuras, one of the Asuras hid himself 
behind the ear of the lion, on which the goddess was 
sseated. When the fight was over, he came out, and 
asked for pardon. The goddess took pity on him, and 
ordered that his descendants should be called Singam- 
vallu, and asked Dévalan to treat them as servants, and 
support them. Dévangas give money to these beggars, 
who haye the privilege of locking the door, and carrying 
away the food, when the castemen take their meals. In 
assemblies of Dévangas, the hand of the beggar serves 
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4s a spittoon. He conveys the news of death, and has 
as the insignia of office a horn, called thuththari or 
singam, 

The office of headman, or Pattagar, is hereditary, and 
he is assisted by an official called Sesha-raju of Umidi- 
setti who is the servant of the community, and receives 
a small fee annually for each loom within his beat. 

Widow remarriage is permitted in some places, 
and forbidden in others. There may be intermarriage 
between the flesh-eating and vegetarian sections. Buta 
girl who belongs to a flesh-eating family, and marries into 
a vegetarian family, must abstain from meat, and may not 
touch any vessel or food in her husband's family till she 
has reached puberty. Before settling the marriage of a 
girl, some village goddess, or Chaudéswari, is consulted, 
and the omens are watched. A lizard chirping on the 
right is a good omen, and on the left bad. Sometimes, 
red and white flowers, wrapped up in green leaves, 
are thrown in front of the idol, and the omen considered 
good or bad according to the flower which a boy or girl 
picks up. At the marriage ceremony which commences 
with distribution of pan-supari (betel) and Vignéswara 
worship, the bride is presented with a new cloth, and 
sits on a three-legged stool or cloth-roller (dhonige). 
The maternal uncle puts round her neck a bondhu 
(strings of unbleached cotton) dipped in turmeric. The 
ceremonies are carried out according to the Purdnic ritual, 
except by those who consider themselves to be Dévanga 
Brahmans. On the first day the milk post is set up 
beng made of Odina Wodier in the Tamil, and 
Mimusops hexandra in the Telugu country. Various 
rites are performed, which include tonsure, upandyanam 
{wearing the sacred thread), padapija (washing the feet), 
Kasiyatra (mock pilgrimage to Benares), dharadhattam 
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(giving away the bride), and mangalyadharanam (tying 
the marriage badge, or bottu). The proceedings con- 
clude with pot searching. A pap-bow] and ring are put 
into a pot. If the bride picks out the bow, her first- 
born will be a girl, and if the bridegroom gets hold of 
the ring, it will be a boy. On the fifth day, a square 
design is made on the floor with coloured rice grains. 
Between the contracting couple and the square a row of 
lights is placed. Four pots are set, one at each corner 
of the square, and cight pots arranged along each side 
thereof. On the square itself, two pots representing 
Siva and Uma, are placed, with a row of seedling pots 
near them. A thread is wound nine times round the 
pots representing the god and goddess, and tied above 
to the pandal. After the pots have been worshipped, 
the thread is cut, and worn, with the sacred thread, 
for three months. This ceremony is called Nagavali 

When a girl reaches puberty, a twig of Alangium 
Lamarckii is placed in the menstrual hut to keep off 
devils. 

The dead are generally buried in a sitting posture. 
Before the grave is filled in, a string is tied to the 
kudumi (hair knot) of the corpse, and, by its means, the 
head is brought near the surface. Over it a lingam 
is set up, and worshipped daily throughout the death 
ceremonies. 

* |. The following curious custom is described by Mr. C. 
Hayavadana Rao. Once in twelve years, a Dévanga 
leaves his home, and joins the Padma Salés. He begs 
from them, saying that he is the son of their caste, and 
as such entitled to be supported by them. If alms 
are not forthcoming, he enters the house, and carries off 
whatever he may be able to pick up. Sometimes, if he 
ean get nothing else, he has been known to seize a 
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lighted cigar in the mouth of a Salé, and run off with. 
it. The origin of this custom is not certain, but it 
has been suggested that the Dévangas and Salés were 
originally one caste, and that the former separated from 
the latter when they became Lingayats. A Dévanga 
only becomes a Chinérigadu when he is advanced in 
years, and will eat the remnants of food left by Padma 
Salés on their plates. A Chincrigadu is, on his death, 
buried by the Salés. 

Many of the Dévangas are short of stature, light 
skinned, with sharp-cut features, light-brown iris, and 
delicate tapering fingers. Those at Hospet, in the 
Bellary district, carried thorn tweezers (for removing 
thorns of Acacia arabia from the feet), tooth-pick 
and car-scoop, suspended as a chatelaine from the loin- 
string. The more well-to-do had these articles made of 
silver, with the addition of a silver saw for paring the 
nails and cutting cheroots. The name Pampanna, which 
some of them bore, is connected with the nymph Pampa, 
who resides at Hampi, and asked Paraméswara to 
become her husband. He accordingly assumed the 
name of Pampapathi, in whose honour there is a tank 
at Anagindi, and temple at Hampi. He directed 
Pampa to live in a pond, and pass by the name of 
Pampasarovara. 

The Sédans of Coimbatore, at the time of my visit 
in October, were hard at work making clothes for the 
Dipavali festival. It is at times of festivals and 
marriages, in years of prosperity among the pcople, that 
the weavers reap their richest harvest. 

In the Madras Census Report, 1901, Bilimagga 
{white loom) and Atagara (weavers and -exorcists) are- 
returned as sub-castes of Dévanga. The usual title of 
the Dévangas is Chetti. 
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The shortness of stature of some of the weaving 
classes which ] have examuned is brought out by the 
following average measurements :— 


cm. 
Padma Sale o* ew ony oe 159°9 
Sukun Sale > ose ar “« 150°3 
Togata ase os on od 1b0 § 
Suka Sale ore 1 eve He 16171 


Dévéndra.—A name assumed by some Pillans, who 
claim t6 be descended from the king of the gods 
(dévas). 

Dhabba (split bamboo)—Dhabba or Dhabbai is the 
name ofa sub-division of Koravas, who split bamboos, 
and make various articles therefrom. 

Dhakkado.—A small mixed class of Oriya culti- 
vators, concerning whom there is a proverb that a 
Dhakkado does not know his father. They are described, 
in the Census Report, 1891, as ‘‘a caste of cultivators 
found in the Jeypore agency tracts. They are said to be 
the offspring of a Brahman and a Sidra girl, and, though 
living on the hills, they are not an uncivilised hill tribe. 
Some prepare and sell the sacred thread, others are 
confectioners. They wear the sacred thread, and do not 
drink water from the hands of any except Brahmans. 
Girls are married before puberty, and widow marriage is 

. Practiced. They are flesh-eaters, and their dead are 
usually buried.” 

In a note on the Dhakkados, Mr. C. Hayavadana 
Rao writes that “the illegitimate descendant of a 
Brahman and a hill woman of the non-polluting castes 
is said to be known as a Dhakkado. The Dhakkados 
‘assume Brahmanical names, but, as regards marriages, 
funerals, etc., follow the customs of their mother's caste. 
Her caste people intermarry with her children. A 
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Dhakkado usually follows the occupation of his mother's 
caste. Thus one whose mother is a Kevuto follows 
the calling of fishing or plying boats on rivers, one 
whose mother is a Bhumia is an agriculturist, and 
so on.” 

Dhakur.—Stated, in the Manual of the Vizagapatam 
district, to be illegitimate children of Brahmans, who wear 
the paieta (sacred thread). 

Dhanapala.—A sub-division of Gollas, who guard 
treasure while it is in transit. 

Dhangar.—Dhangar, or Donigar, is recorded, in the 
Madras Census Report, 1901, as a Marathi caste of 
shepherds and cattle-breeders, I gather, from a note * 
on the Dhangars of the Kanara district in the Bombay 
Presidency, that “‘ the word Dhangar is generally derived 
from the Sanskrit dhenu, a cow. Their home speech is 
Marathi, but they can speak Kanarese. They keep a 
special breed of cows and buffaloes, known as Dhangar 
mhasis and Dhangar gais which are the largest cattle 
in Kanara. Many of Shivaji’s infantry were Satara 
Dhangars.” 

Dhanidla (coriander)—An exogamous sept of 
Kamma. Dhaniala Jati, or coriander caste, isan oppro- 
brious name applied to Kématis, indicating that, in 
business transactions, they must be crushed as coriander 
fruits are crushed before the seed is sown. 

Dhare,—An ecxogamous sept of Kuruba. In the 
Canara country, the essential and binding part of the 
miarriage ceremony is called dhare (sce Bant). 

Dharmaraja.—An exogamous sept of the Irulas of 
North Arcot. Dharmaraja was the eldest of the five 
Pandavas, the heroes of the Mababharatha. 


© Garetteer of the Bombay Presidency, XV, Part I, 1883, 
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Dhippo (light),—An exogamous sept of Bhondari. 
The members thereof may not blow out lights, or extin- 
guish them in any other way. They will not light lamps 
without being madi, 7.¢., wearing silk cloths, or cloths 
washed and dried after bathing. 

Dhobi.—A name used for washerman by Anglo- 
Indians all over India, The word is said to be derived 
from dhdha, Sanskrit, dhav, to wash. A whitish grey 
sandy efflorescence, found in many places, from which, by 
boiling and the addition of quicklime, an alkali of consi- 
derable strength is obtained, is called Dhobi’s earth.* 
“The expression dhobie itch,’ Manson writes,t ‘al- 
though applied to any itching ringworm-like affection of 
any part of the skin, most commonly refers to some form 
of epiphytic disease of the crutch or aailla (armpit).” 
The disease is very generally supposed to be communi- 
cated by clothes fiom the wash, but Manson is of opinion 
that the belief that it is contracted from clothes which 
have been contaminated by the washerman i$ probably 
not very well founded. 

Dhobi is the name, by which the washerman caste 
ofthe Oriyas is known. ‘“ They are said,” Mr. Francis 
writes, ‘to have come originally from Orissa. Girls 
are generally married before maturity, and, if this is not 
possible, they have to be married to a sword or a tree, 
before they can be wedded to a man. Their ordinary 
marriage ceremonies are as follows. The bridal pair 
\bathe in water brought from seven different houses. The 
bridegroom puts 4 bangle on the bride's arm (this is the 
binding part of the ceremony) ; the left and right wrists 

_ of the bride and bridegroom are tied together ; betel leaf 
md nut are tied in a corner of the bride’s cloth, and a 


Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson. + Tropical Diseases, 
t Madras Census Report, 1901, 
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myrabolam ( 7erminadia fruit) in that of the bridegroom ; 
and finally the people present in the pandal (booth) 
throw rice and saffron (turmeric) over them. Widows 
and divorced women may marry again. They are Vaish- 
navites, but some of them also worship Kali or Durga. 
They employ Bairagis, and occasionally Brahmans, as 
their priests, They burn their dead, and perform sraddha 
(annual memorial ceremony). Their titles are Chetti (or 
Maha Chetti) and Béhaia.” The custom of the bridal 
pair bathing in water from seven different houses obtains 
among many Oriya castes, including Brahmans. It is 
known by the name of pani-tula. The water is brought 
by married girls, who have not reached puberty, on the 
night preceding the wedding day, and the bride and 
bridegroom wash in it before dawn. This bath is called 
koili pani snano, or cuckoo water-bath. The koil is 
the Indian kocl or cuckoo (Zudynames honorata), whose 
crescendo ery ku-il, ku-il, is trying to the nerves during 
the hot season. 

The following proverbs * relating to washermen may 
be quoted :— 

Get a new washerman, and an old barber, 

‘The washerman knows the defects of the village (ze., he learns 
a good deal about the private affaus of the vaiious families, 
when receiving and delrvering the clothes). 

When a washerman get: sick, his sickniss must leave him at 
thestone. The stone referred to 1s the large stone, on which 
the washerman cleans cloths, and the proverb denotes that, 
however sick a washerman may be, his work must be done, 

Dhoddi—Dhoddi, meaning a court or back-yard, 
cattle-pen, or sheep-fold, has been recorded as an exo- 
gamous sept of Dévanga, Koppala Velama, Karna Salé, 
Mala, and Yanadi. 


‘® Rev. H. Jensen, Classified Collection of Tamil Proverbs, 1897. 
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Dhoddiyan.—A name given by Tamilians to Jogis. 

Dhollo.—Dhollo is recorded in the Madras Census 
Report, 1901, as the same as Doluva, A correspondent 
informs me that Dhollo is said to be different from 
Doluva. 

Dhoma (gnat or mosquito)—An exogamous sept 
of Mala. 

Dhondapu (Cephalandra indica).—An exogamous 
sept of Dévanga. The fruit is one of the commonest of 
native vegetables, and cooked in curries. 

Dhoni (boat)—An exogamaus sept of Mila and 
Oruganti Kapu. In a paper on the native vessels of 
South India by Mr. Edge, published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, the dhdni 1s described as “a 
vessel of ark-like form, about 70 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
and 11 feet deep, with a flat bottom or keel part, which 
at the broadest place is 7 feet. 

“ The whole equipment of these rude vessels, as well 
as their construction, is the most coarse and unseaworthy 
that I have ever seen.” The dhdni, with masts, is 
represented in the ancient lead and copper coinage of 
Southern India. 

Dhor.—In the Madras Census Report, 1901, a few 
(164) individuals were returned as “ Dhér, a low caste of 
Marathi leather workers.” They were, | gather from the 
Bombay Gazetteer, Dhors or tanners who dwell in various 
parts of the Bombay Presidency, and whose home speech, 
names and surnames seem to show that they have come 
from the Maratha country. 

Dhiidala (calves).—An exogamous sept of Thimati 
Golla. 

Dhudho (milk).—A sept of Omanaito. 

Dhuggani (money)—An exogamous sept) jf; 
Dévanga. 
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Dhiliya.—Dhiliya or Dilia is a small class of Oriya 
cultivators, some of whom wear the sacred thread, and 
employ Boishnobs as their priests. Marriage before 
puberty is not compulsory, and widows can remarry. 
They eat flesh. The dead are cremated.* The name 
is said to be derived from dhuli, dust, with which those 
who work in the fields are covered. Dhiliya also 
means carriers of dhulis (dhoolies), which are a form of 
palanquin. 

Didavi.—A sub-division of Poroja. 

Digambara (space-clad or sky-clad, z.¢ , nude),—One 
of the two main divisions ofthe Jains. The Digambaras 
are said ¢ to “ regard absolute nudity as the indispensable 
sign of holiness, though the advance of civilisation has 
compelled them to depart from the practice of their 
theory.” 

Divar.—Sce Déva. 

Diyasi.-—An cxogamous sept of Dandasi. The 
members thereof show special reverence for the sun, and 
cloths, mokkutos (forehead chaplets), garlands, and other 
articles to be used by the bride and bridegroom at a wed 
ding are placed outside the house, so that they may be 
exposed to it. 

Dolaiya.—A title of Doluva and Odia. 

Dolobéhara.—The name of headmen or their assist- 
ants among many Oriya castes. In some cases, eg., 
among the Haddis, the name is used as a title by families, 
members of which are headmen. 

Doluva.—The Doluvas of Ganjam are, according to 
the Madras Census Report, 1891, “‘ supposed to be the 
fecendants of the old Rajahs by their concubines, and 
néte employed as soldiers and attendants. The name is 


° Report, 1891. 
¥s. en the Indian Sect of the Tainas. raca- 
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said to be derived from the Sanskrit dola, meaning army.” 
The Doluvas claim to be descended from the Puri Rajahs 
by their concubines, and say that some of them were 
employed as sirdars and paiks under these Rajahs. They 
are said to have accompanied a certain Puri Rajah who 
came south to wage war, and to have settled in Ganjam. 
They are at the present day mainly engaged in agricul- 
ture, though some are traders, bricklayers, cart-drivers, 
etc. The caste seems to be divided into five sections, 
named Kondaiyito, Lenka, Rabba, Pottia, and Beharania, 
of which the first two are numerically the strongest and 
most widely distributed. Kondatyito is said to be derived 
from kondo, an arrow, and to indicate warrior. The 
Kondaiyitos sometimes style themselves Rajah Doluvas, 
and claim superiority over the other sections, It is 
noted, in the Madras Census Report, 1891, that ‘“ Oriya 
Zamindars get wives from this sub-division, but the men 
of it cannot marry into the Zamindar's famjies. They 
wear the sacred thread, and are writers.” In former days, 
the title writer was applied to the junior grade of Civil 
Servants of the East India Company. It is now used to 
denote a copying clerk in an office. 

Various titles occur among members of the caste, ¢.g,, 
Bissoyi, Biswalo, Dolei, Jenna, Kottiya, Mahanti, Majhi, 
Nahako, Porida, Ravuto, Samulo, and Sani. 

The ordinary caste council system, with a hereditary 
headman, seems to be absent among the Doluvas, and 
the affairs of the caste are settled by leading members 
thereof. 

The Doluvas are Paramarthos, following the Chai- 
tanya form of Vaishnavism, and wearing a rosary of tulsi 
(Ocimum sanctum) beads. They further worship various 
Takuranis (village deities), among which are Kalva, 
Bagadévi, Kotari, Mahéswari, and Manickéswari. They 
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are in some places very particular regarding the perform- 
ance of sradh (memorial ceremony), which is carried 
out annually in the following manner. On the night 
before the sradh day, a room is prepared for the reception 
of the soul of the deceased. This room is called pitru 
bharano (reception of the ancestor). The floor thereof is 
cleansed with cow-dung water, and a lamp fed with ghi 
(clarified butter) is placed on it by the side of a plank. 
On this plank a new cloth 1s laid for the reception of 
various articles for worship, ¢g., sacred grass, Zezyphus 
jujuba leaves, flowers, etc In front of the plank a brass 
vessel, containing water anda tooth brush of Achyranthes 
aspera root, is placed. The dead person's son throws rice 
and Zizyphus leaves into the air, and calls on the deceased 
to come and give a blessing on the following day. The 
room is then locked, and the lamp kept burning in it 
throughout the night. On the following day, all old pots 
are thrown away and, after a small space has been 
cleaned on the floor of the house, a pattern is drawn 
thereon with flour in the form of a square or oblong with 
twelve divisions. On each division a jak (Artocarpus 
integrifola) leaf is placed, and on each leaf the son 
puts cooked rice and vegetables. A vessel containing 
Achyranthes root, and a plank with anew cloth on it, are 
set by the side of the pattern After worship has been 
performed and fond offered, the cloth is presented to a 
Brahman, and the various articles used in the ceremonial 
are thrown into water. 

Domb,—The name Démb or Démbo is said to 
be derived from the word dumba, meaning devil, in 
reference to the thieving propensities of the tribe. The 
Dombas, Mr. H. A. Stuart writes,* “are a Dravidian 


© Madras Census Report, 1891. 
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caste of weavers and menials, found in the hill tracts 
of Vizagapatam. This caste appears to be an offshoot 
of the Dém caste of Bengal, Behar, and the North- 
Western Provinces. Like the Déms, the Démbas are 
regarded with disgust, because they eat beef, pork, horse- 
flesh, rats, and the flesh of animals which have died a 
natural death, and both are considered to be Chandalas 
or Pariahs by the Bengalis and the Uriyas. The Dombs 
weave the cloths and blankets worn by the hill people, 
but, like the Pariahs of the plains, they are also labour- 
ers, scavengers, etc. Some of them are extensively 
engaged in trade, and they have, as a rule, more 

- knowledge of the world than the ryots who despise 
them. They are great drunkards.” In the Census 
Report, 1871, it was noted that “in many villages, the 
Doms carry on the occupation of weaving, but, in and 
around Jaipur, they are employed as horse-keepers, tom- 
tom beaters, scavengers, and in other menial duties. 
Notwithstanding their abject position in the social scale, 
some signs of progress may be detected amongst them. 
They are assuming the occupation, in many instances, 
of petty hucksters, eking out a livelihood by taking 
advantage of the small difference in rates between 
market and market.” 

“The Dombs,” Mr. F. Fawcett writes, *“ are an 
outcast jungle people, who inhabit the forests on the high 
lands fifty to eighty or a hundred miles from the east 
coast, about Vizagapatam. Being outcast, they are 
never allowed to live within a village, but have their own 
little hamlet adjoining a village proper, inhabited by 
people of various superior castes. It is fair to say 
that the Démbs are akin to the Panos of the adjoining 
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Khond country, a Pariah folk who live amongst the 
Khonds, and used to supply the human victims for the 
Meriah sacrifices. Indeed, the Khonds, who hold them 
in contemptuous inferiority, call them Dombas as a sort 
of alternative title to Panos. The Paidis of the adjoining 
Savara or Saora country are also, doubtless, kinsmen of 
the Dimbs. [The same man is said to be called Paidi 
by Telugus, Dombo by the Savaras, and Pano by the 
Khonds. It is notedin the Census Report, 1881, that the 
Pano quarters in Khond villages are called Dombo Sai.] 
In most respects their condition is a very poor one. 
Though they live in the best part of the Presidency for 
game, they know absolutely nothing of hunting, and 
cannot even handle a bow and arrow. They have, how- 
ever, one respectable quality, industry, and are the 
weavers, traders, and money-lenders of the hills, being 
very useful as middlemen between the Khonds, Sauras, 
Gadabas, and other hill people on the one hand, and the 
traders of the plains on the other. J am informed, on 
good authority, that there are some Dombs who rise 
higher than this, but cannot say whether these are, or are 
not crosses with superior races. Most likely they are. 
for most of the Démbs are arrant thieves. It was 
this propensity for thieving, in fact, which had landed 
some hundreds of them in the jail at Vizagapatam 
when I visited that place, and gave me an opportunity 
of recording their measurements.” The averages of 
the more important of these measurements are as 
follows :— 


cm. 
Stature tic we 2 te «. T6199 
Cephalic length tise) se oa a §6-988 
Cephalic breadth sae o ag on” \34y 
Cephalic index on o- oe we 95°6 


Nasal index eT ee 7 
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It is noted by the Missionary Gloyer * that the 
colour of the skin of the Dombs varies from very dark to 
yellow, and their height from that of aa Aryan to the 
short stature of an aboriginal, and that there is a corre- 
sponding variation in facial type. 

For the following note on the Démbs, I am indebted 
to Mr. C, Hayavadana Rao. They are the weavers, 
traders, musicians, beggars, and money-ienders of the 
hills. Some own cattle, and cultivate. The hill people 
in the interior are entirely dependent on them for 
their clothing. A few Domb families are generally 
found to each village. They act as middlemen between 
the hill people and the Komati traders. Their profits 
are said to be large, and their children are, in some 
places, found attending hill schools. As musicians, they 
play on the drum and pipe. They are the hereditary 
musicians of the Maharaja of Jeypore. A Domb beggar, 
when engaged in his professional calling, goes aBeut 
from door to door, playing on a little pipe. Their 
supposed powers over devils and witches result in 
their being consulted when troubles appear. Though 
the Dombs are regarded as a low and polluting class, 
they will not eat at the hands of Kématis, Bhondaris, 
or Ghasis. Some Dombas have become converts to 
Christianity through missionary influence. 

In the Madras Census Report, 1891, the following 
sections of the Démbs are recorded:—Onomia, Odia, 
Mandiri, Mirgam, and Kohara The sub-divisions, how- 
ever, seem to be as follows:—Mirigani, Kobbiriya, 
Odiya, Sddabisiya, Mandiri, and Andiniya. There are 
also various septs, of which the following have been 
recorded among the Odiyas:—Bhag (tiger), Balu (bear), 


* Jeypore, Breklum, rgor. 
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Nag (cobra), Hanuman (the monkey god), Kochchipo 
(tortoise), Bengri (frog), Kukra (dog), Surya (sun), 
Matsya (fish), and Jaikonda (lizard). It is noted by 
Mr, Fawcett that “monkeys, frogs, and cobras are 
taboo, and also the sunari tree (Ochna squarrosa). The 
big lizard, cobras, frogs, and the crabs which are found 
in the paddy fields, and are usually eaten by jungle 
people, may not be eaten.” 

When a girl reaches puberty, she remains outside 
thé hut for five days, and then bathes at the nearest 
stream, and 1s presented with a new cloth. In honour 
of the event, drink is distributed among her relatives. 
Girls are usually married after puberty A man can 
claim his paternal aunt’s daughter in marriage. When 
a proposal of marriage is to be made, the suitor carries 
some pots of liquor, usually worth two rupees, to the 
girl's house, and deposits them in front of it. If her 
parents consent to the match, they take the pots inside, 
and drink some of the liquor After some time has 
clapsed, more liquor, worth five rupees, is tahen to the 
girl's house. A reduction in the quantity of liquor 
,is made when a man is proposing for the hand of his 
paternal aunt's daughter, and, on the second occasion, 
the liquor will only be worth three rupees. A similar 
reduction is made in the jholla tonka, or bride price. 
On the wedding day, the bridegroom goes, accompanied 
by his relations, to the bride's home, where, at the aus- 
picious moment fixed by the Desart, his father presents 
new cloths to himself and the bride, which they put on. 
They stand before the hut, and on each is placed a cloth 
with a myrabolam (Zermzna/za) seed, rice, and a few 
copper coins tied up in it, The bridegroom's right little 
finger is linked with the left little fmger of the bride, and 
they enter the hut. On the following day, the newly 
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married couple repair to the home of the bridegroom, 
On the third day, they are bathed in turmeric water, 
a pig is killed, and a feast is held. On the ninth day, 
the knots in the cloths, containing the myrabolams, rice, 
and coins, are untied, and the marriage ceremonies 
are at anend. The remarriage of widows is permitted, 
and a younger brother usually marries the widow of his 
elder brother. 

It is noted, in the Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam 
district, that ‘some of the Dombus of the Parvatipur 
Agency follow many of the customs of the low-country 
castes, including menarikam (marriage with the maternal 
uncle’s daughter), and say they are the sameas the Paidis 
(or Paidi Malas) of the plains adjoining, with whom 
they intermarry.” 

The corpses of the more prosperous Démbs are 
usually cremated. The wood of the sunari tee and 
relli (Cassza fistula) may not be used for, the pyre. 
The son or husband of a deceased person has his head, 
moustache, and armpits shaved on the tenth day. 

Démb women, and women of other tribes in the 
Jeypore Agency tracts, wear silver ear ornaments called 
nagul, representing a cobra just about to strike with 
tongue protruded. Similar ornaments of gold, called 
naga pogulu (cobra-shaped earrings), are worn by women 
of some Telugu castes in the plains of Vizagapatam. 

The personal names of the Dombs are, as among 
other Oriya castes, often those ofthe day ofthe week 
on which the individual was born. 

Concerning the religion of the Dombs, Mr. Faweett 
notes that “their chief god—probably an ancestral 
spirit—is called Kaluga. There is one in each village, 
in the headman’s house. The deity is represented. by a 
pie piece (copper coin), placed in or over a new earthen 
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pot smeared with rice and turmeric powder. During 
worship, a silk cloth, a new cloth, or a wet cloth may be 
worn, but one must not dress in leaves. Before the 
mangoes are eaten, the first-fruits are offered to the 
moon, at the full moon of the month Chitra.” 

“When,” Gloyer writes, ‘‘a house has to be built, 
the first thing is to select a favourable spot, to which 
few evil spirits (diimas) resort. At this spot they put, in 
several places, three giains of rice arranged in such a 
way that the two lower grains support the upper one. 
To protect the grains, they pile up stones round them, 
and the whole is lightly covered with earth. When, 
after some time, they find on inspection that the upper 
grain has fallen off, the spot is regarded as unlucky, and 
must not Le used. If the position of the grains remains 
unchanged, the omen is regarded as auspicious, 
They drive in the first post, which must have a certain 
length, say of five, seven, or nine ells, the ell being 
measured from the tip of the middle finger to the elbow. 
The post is covered on the top with rice straw, leaves, 
and shrubs, so that birds may not foul it, which would be 
regarded asanevil omen [In Madras, a story is current, 
with reference to the statue of Sir Thomas Munro, that 
he seized upon all the rice depéts, and starved the 
people to death by selling rice in egg-shells at one shell 
for arupee, and, to punish him, the Government erected 
the statue in an oper place, so that the birds of the ais 
might insult him by polluting his face.] In measuring 
the house, odd numbers play an important part. The 
number four (pura, or full number), however, forms the 
proper measurement, whereby they measure the size of 
the house, according to the pleasure of the-builder. But 
now the Dissary (Désari) decides whether the house 
shall be built on the nandi, dua, or tia system, nandi 
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signifying one, dua two, and tia three. This number of 
ells must be added to the measurement of the house. 
Supposing that the length of the house is twelve ells, 
then it will be necessary to add one ell according to the 
nandi system, so that the length amounts to thirteen clls 

The number four can only be used for stables.” 

“ The Damas,” Gloyer continues, ' are represented 
as souls of the deceased, which roam about without a 
home, so as to cause to mankind all possible harm. At 
the birth of a child, the Dima must be invited in a 
friendly manner to provide the child with a soul, and 
protect it against evil. For this purpose, a fowl is killed 
on the ninth day, a bone (bernknochen) dctached, and 
pressed in to the hand of the infant. The relations are 
seated in solemn silence, and utter the formula -—When 
grandfather, grandmother, father, or brother comes, throw 
away the bone, and we will truly believe it No suunet 
does the sprawling and eacited infant drop the bone, than 
the Damas are come, and boisterous glee prevails. The 
Damas occasionally give vent to their ghostly sounds, 
and cause no little consternation among the inmates of a 
house, who hide from fear Cunning thieves know how 
to rob the superstitious by employing instruments with 
a subdued tone (dumpftonende), or by emitting deep 
sounds from the chest The yearly sacrifice toa Dima 
consists of a black fowl and strong brandy. If a member 
of a family falls ill, an extraordinary sacrifice has to be 
offered up. The Dima is not regarded only as an evil 
spirit, but also as a tutelary deity. He protects one 
against the treacherous attacks of witches. A place is 
prepared for him in the door-hinge, or a fishing-net, 
wherein he lives, is placed over the door. The witches 
must count all the knots of the net, before they can enter. 
Devil worship is closely connected with that of the 
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Dima. The devil's priests, and in rare cases priestesses, 
effect communion between the people and the Dimas by 
a sort of possession, which the spirit, entering into them, 
is saidto give rise to. This condition, which is produced 
by intoxicating drink and the fumes of burning incense, 
gives rise to revolting cramp-like contortions, and 
muscular quiverings. In this state, they are wont to 
communicate what sacrifices the spirits require, On — 
special occasions, they fall into a frenzied state, in which 
they cut their flesh with sharp instruments, or pass long, 
thin iron bars through the tongue and cheeks, during 
which operation no blood must flow. For this purpose, 
the instruments are rubbed all over with some blood- 
congealing material or sap. They also affect sitting on 
a sacred swing, armed with long iron nails. [Mr. G. F. 
Paddison informs me that he once saw a villager in the 
Vivagapatam district, sitting outside the house, while 
groans procecded from within. He explained that he 
was ill, and his wife was «winging on nails with their 
points upwards, to cure him.] The devil called Jom 
Duto, or messenger of the going, is believed to be a one- 
eyed, limping, black individual, whose hair is twisted 
into a frightfully long horn, while one foot is very long, 
and the other resembles the hoof of a buffalo. He 
makes his appearance at the death-bed, in order to drag 
his victim to the realm of torture.” 

Children are supposed to be born without souls, and 
to be afterwards chosen as an abode by the soul of an 
ancestor. The coming of the ancestor is signalised by 
the child dropping a chicken bone which has been thrust 
into its hand, and much rejoicing follows among the 
assembled relations.’ 
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Mr, Paddison tells me that some Dombs are geputed 
to be able to pour blazing oil over their bodies, without 
suffering any hurt ; and one man is said to have hada 
miraculous power of hardening his skin, so that any one 
could have a free shot at him, without hurting him. He 
further narrates that, at Sujanakéta in tte Vizagapatam 
district, the Dombs, notwithstanding frequent warnings, 
put devils into two successive schoolmasters, 

Various tattoo devices, borne by the Dombs examined 
by Mr. Faweett, are figured and described by him. 
“ These patterns,” he writes, “‘ were said to be, one and 
all, purely ornamental, and not in any way connected 
with totems, or tribal emblems.” Risley, however, * 
regards “ four out of the twelve designs as pretty closely 
related to the rehgion and mythology of the tribe ; two 
are totems and two have reference to the traditional 
avocations, Nos. 11 and 12 represent a classical scene 
in Dom folk-lore, the story of King Haris-Chandra, who 
was so generous that he gave all he had to the poor and 
sold himself to a Dom at Benares, who employed him 
to watch his cremation ground at night. While he 
was thus engaged, his wife, who had also been sold for 
charitable purposes, came to burn the body of her son. 
She had no money to pay her fees, and Haris-Chandra, 
not knowing her in the darkness, turned her away. 
Fortunately the sun rose ; mutual recognition followed ; 
the victims of promiscuous largesse were at once 
remarried, and Vishnu intervened to restore the son to 
life. Tatu No. 11 shows Haris-Chandra watching the 
burning-ground by moonlight; the wavy line is the 
Ganges ; the dots are the trees on the other side ; the 
strokes on either side of the king are the logs of wood, 
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which he is guarding, In No, 12 we see the sun rising, 
its first ray marked with a sort of fork, and the meeting 
of the king and queen.” 
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It is reeorded, in the Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam 
district, that * throughout the Jeypore country proper, 
the Dombus (and some Ghasis) are by far the most 
troublesome class. Their favourite crime is cattle-theft 
for the sake of the skins, but, in 1902, a Dombu gang in 
Naurangpir went so far as to levy blackmail over a 
large extent of country, and dety for some months all 
attempts at capture. The loss of their cattle exasperates 
the other hill folk to the last degree, and, in 1899, the 
Naiks (headmen) of sixteen villages in the north of 
Jeypore taluk headed an organived attack on the houses 
of the Dombus, which, in the most deliberate manner, 
they razed to the ground in some fifteen villages, The 
Dombus had fortunately got scent of what was coming, 
and made themselves scarce, and no Lloodshed occurred.” 
In the next year, some of the Naiks of the Ramagiri 
side of Jeypore taluk sent round a jack branch, a well- 
recognised form of the fiery cross, summoning villagers 
other than Dombus to assemble at a fixed time and place, 
but this was luckily intercepted by the ‘police. The 
Agent afterwards discussed the whole question with the 
chief Naiks of Jeypore and South Naurangpir. They 
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had no opinion of the deterrent effects of mere imprison- 
ment on the Dombus. ‘ You fatten them, and séndahem 
back,’ they said, and suggested that a far better plin* 
would be to cut off their right hands. [It is noted, in the 
Vizagapatam Manual, 1869, that in cases of murder, the 
Rajah of Jeypore generally had the man’s hands, nose, 
and ears cut off, but, after all that, he seldom escaped the 
deceased's relatives] They eventually proposed a plan 
of checking the cattle-thefts, which is now being fol- 
lowed in much of that country. The Baranuiks, or heads 
of groups of villages, were each given brands with 
distinctive Ictters and numbers, and required to brand 
the skins of all animals which had died a natural death 
or been honestly killed , and the possession by Dombus, 
skin merchants, or others, of unbranded skins is now 
considered a suspicious circumstance, the burden of 
explaining which lies upon the possessor Uuless this, 
or some other way of checking the Dombus)depredations 
proves successful, serious danger exists that the rest of 
the people will take the matter into ther own hands and, 
as the Dombus in the Agency number over 50,000, this 
would mean real trouble.” It is further recorded * that 
the Paidis (Paidi Malas), who often commit dacoities 
on the roads, “are connected with the Dombus of the 
Rayagada and Gunupur taluks, who are even worse. 
These people dacoit houses at night in armed gangs of 
‘fifty or more, with their faces blacked to prevent recogni- 
tion. Terrifying the villagers into staying quiet in their 
huts, they force their way into the house of some wealthy 
person (for choice the local Sondi, liquor-seller and 
sowcar,t usually the only man worth looting in an 
agency village, and a shark who gets little pity from his 
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